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MILLION AND QUARTER FEWER JOBS 

UNION SEAMEN GO WITH BYRD 

REPORT LAW AND LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 
THE RIGHT TO WORK 

MACHINES DISPLACING LABOR 
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THE LABOR CLARION 


IS YOUR JOURNAL 


It is owned and controlled by the San Francisco 


Labor Council, with which you are affiliated. It talks for 
you fifty-two times a year and you should have it in your 
home every week in the year. It counsels with you on 
matters of policy relating to your welfare and seeks to 


protect your interests always. 


It gives you the expression of opinion of the most 
forward minds in the trade union movement on subjects 


vital to you and to all workers. 


The larger the circulation of your paper the safer 
will be your position and the more rapid will be the 
progress of the workefs generally. In such a work you 
should have a part, and the way to take that part is by 
subscribing to the paper and patronizing its advertisers. 

If in the past your organization has not been sub- 


scribing for its entire membership, begin to do so now. 


THE LABOR CLARION 


LABOR TEMPLE 
SIXTEENTH AND CAPP STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Chauffeurs: 
Valencia. 


ee | Meet 2nd and 4th 


Thursdays, 


112 


| Labor Council Directory | Geancrs & Dyers—Meet 2nd and 4th Fridays, 
Labor Council meets every Friday at { Labor Temple. 
m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and | Cleaners, Dyers and Pressers No, 17960—Ofce, 

% on Streets. Secretary's office and head- 710 Grant Ruilding 

} quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. | a eae ’ ee z 
Executive and Arbitration Committee ommercial Telegraphers—420 Clunie Bldg. 
meets every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label ' Cooks No. 41—Meet Ist and 4th Thursdays at 
Section meets first and third Wednes- | 3:30 p. m., 3rd Thursdey at 2:30 p. m., 1164 
days at 8 p. m. Headduariers’ telephone H M: arket 
—Market 56. i Coopers No 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 


(Please notify Clarion of any change.) Labor Temple. 
bow eee ee Cracker Bakers No, 125—Meet 3rd Monday, 
y Labor Temple. 
Alaska Fishermen—Meet Iridays during Febru- 3 ’ 
ary, March, April and October, 49 Clay. Cracker Packers’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist and 3rd 
het : Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Praftsmen No, 11—Secretary, Ivan Flamm, 3400 
Labor Temple. Anza. Meet Ist Wednesday, Labor Temple. 
Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers Na 104—  ovator Constructors No. 8—Meets Ist and 3rd 

Meet Fridays, 224 Guerrero. , Wridays; 200) Guerrero. 
Auto Mechanics No. 1305—Meet Wednesdays, 8 : : : : “ 
p. m., 108 Valencia. Klectrical Workers No, 151—-Meet 2nd and 4th 


Thursdays. 112 Valencia. 


Raggage Messengers—Meet 2nd Monday, 60 Mar- 
ket. Sec., Robt. Berry, 1059 56th St., Oakland. Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 


Guerrero. 
Electrical Workers 537, 


Bakers No. 24—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 


Labor Temple. 
Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, 112 Valencia. 
Barbers No. 148—Meet Ist 
112 Valencia. 


Cable Splicers. 

Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 
Labor Temple. 

Elevator Operators—Meet Ist 
Labor Temple. 


and 3rd Mondays, 


200 


4th Wednesdays, 


and 8rd Tuesdays, 


Pacifie 


Brewery Wagon Drivers—Meet 3rd Friday, Labor Federal Employees No. 1—Office, 746 
Temple. Building. Meet Ist Tuesday, 414 Mason 

Bill Pesters—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 1886 Federation of Teachers No. 61—Meet 2nd Mon- 
Mission. day, Room 227, City Hall. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers—Meet 1st and 3rd Ferryboatmen’s Union—219 Bacon Building, Oak- 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple. land. 


Boilermakers No. 6—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Tabor Temple. 

Bookbinders—OfMce, room 804, 693 Mission. Meet Garment 
3rd Friday, Labor Temple. at 5: 

Bottlers No. 2! -Meet 3rd Tuesday, Labor Temp. 
Temple. Glove Workers—Meet Ist Tuesday, 

Boxmakers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- 
days. 

Brewery Workmen No. 
Labor Temple. 


Labor Temple. 


Workers No. 131—Meet 
8rd Thursday at 8 p. m.; 


> Dp. ™., 


Grocery Clerks—Meet 1st Thursday, Labor 


Die. 
Hatters No. 23—Sec., 
Ice Drivers—Sec., V. 


7—Meet 3rd Thursday, 


Hummel, 3532 Anza, 


Butchers No, 115—Meet Wednesday, Labor 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 
Temple. 

Iron Steel and Tin Workers—Meet 1st 1 3 
Butchers No. 508—Meet Ist and 3rd Fridays, e : =, corey And See 


Saturday afternoon, 
San Francisco. 

Janitors No. 9—Meet Ist 
Labor Temple. 


Metropolitan Hall, 
Masonic Hall, etropolitan a 


Carpenters No. 


Third and Newcomb Sts. 


483—Meets Mondays, 112 Valencia. and 


Cemetery Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays. 
omy Hall, 743 Albion Ave. 


Label Section—Meets Ist 
Econ Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 


Labor Couneil—Meets Fridays, 


Labor Temple. 


Garage Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 


1st Thursday 
Labor 


Labor Temple. 


Tem- 


Jonas Grace, 178 Flood ave. 


Meet 


South 


3rd Thursdays, 


and 3rd Wednesdays, 


Material 
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Trade in Your Used Radio 
for one of the 


Latest Models 


Hale’s Radio Sales Division will accept 
the trade-in value of your used radio 
as a first payment on your new set 
and the balance can be paid for on 
Hale’s Budget Plan, in twelve pay- 
ments, with the usual 4 per cent carry- 
ing charge. 

RADIO HEADQUARTERS FOR: 
KOLSTER ATWATER KENT 
MAJESTIC ALL-ELECTRIC 
HALE’S BABY GRAND 
STROMBERG-CARLSON 
RADIOLA 


HALE BROS 


Market at Fifth : : : Sutter 8000 
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Laundry Privers—Meet 2nd and ith Wednesdays Sailmakers—Seec., Horace Kelly, 2558 29th Ave 
Labor Temple. Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Laundry Workers No 26—Meet Ist and = 3rd Sau Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Mondays, Labor Temple Sixteenth. 

Letter Carriers—Sec., ‘Thos, Po Tierney, Shipyard Laborers—Meet Ist Friday, Labor Tem- 
Castro. Meets Ist Saturday, 114 Mason ple. 

Lithographers No. 17—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs Stationary Engineers No. 64—-Meet Ist and 3rd 


Golden Gate Ave. 


68—Meet 


days, Tuesda. 200 Guerrero, 


Machinists No. Labor 
Temple 
Mailers No. 

Secretary, 


Wednesdays, Stationary Firemen—Meet Ist and 3rd Tuesdays, 

Labor Temple. 

Fitters No. 590—Meet Ist and 3rd Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Temple. 

Steam Shovel Men No. 


268 Market. 


18—Meet 3rd Sundays, Labor Temple. 
Edward P. Garrigan, 168 Eureka. 
216—Meet Wedneesdays, 


Steam 


Teamsters No. 
200 Guerrero 


—Meet Ist Saturday, 


Metal Polishers—Meet Ist and 38rd Thursdays, Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3rd Sunday, 
Labor Temple. Labor Temple. 

Milk Wagon Trivers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor Stove Mounters No. 61—Sec., Michael Hoffman, 
Temple. 30x 74, Newark, Cal. 

Miscellaneous Employees No. 110—Meet 2nd and Stove Mounters No. 62—A. A. Sweeney, 5536 
4th Wednesdays, 131 Eighth. Edgerly, Oakland, Cal, 

Molders No, 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. Street Carmen, Diy. 518—Meet 2nd and 4th 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist Friday. Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Moving Picture Operators—Meet 2nd and 4th Tailors No, 80—Office, Room 416, 163 Sutter. 


Thursdays, 230 Jones. Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple. 


Municipal Sewermen No, 534—Labor Temple. Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 

Musicians No. 6—Meet 2ud Thursday. Ex. Board, Theatrical Stage Employees—Meet lst and 3rd 
Tuesday, 230 Jones, Tuesdays, 230 Jones. 

Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, Theatrical Wardrobe Attendants—Secretary, Marion 
Labor Temple. Office, 102 Labor Temple. Gasnier, 1201 Cornell Ave., Berkeley. 


Labor Temple. 
Trades Union Promotional League—Room 304, 
Labor Temple.™ Phone Hemlock 2925. 


Tunnel & Aqueduct Workers No. 45—Sec., James 
Giambruno, P. O, Box 190, Jamestown, Cal. 


Patternmakers—Meet 2nd and 4th Fridays, Labor kmen—Meet 4th Tuesday, 


Temple. 
Pavers—Mvet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 


Paste Makers No. 10567—Meet last Saturday of 
month, 441 Broadway. 


Photo-Engravers—Meet 1st Monday, Labor Tem- pographical No. 21—Office, 16 First. Meet 
ple. 8rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 
Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Thursday, Labor United Laborers No, 1—Meet Tuesdays, 200 
Temple. Guerrero. 
T 7 \f oer 9) 
Post Office Laborers—Sec., Wm. O'Donnell, 212 Upholsterers, No. 28—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 


Steiner St. Labor Temple. 


E, Counihan, 106 
Labor Temple. 


1256 


Watchmen No. 15689—Sec., 
Bosworth. Meet 3rd Thursday, 


30—Wednesdays, 


Painters No, 19—Meets Mondays, 
Printing Pressmen—Office, 231 
2nd Monday, Labor Temple. 


200 Guerrero. 
Stevenson. Meets 
Waiters No. 
Market. 


3 OB Ik, 


Professional 
3300 16th, 


Embalmers—Sec., George Monahan. 
Waitresses No. 48—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednesdays 
at 8 p. m., 2nd and last at 3 p. m., 1171 


Retail Shoe Salesmen No. Market. 


273 Golden Gate Ave. 


410—Meet Tuesdays, 


Rice ees ae Water Workers—Sec., Thos. Dowd, 214 27th 8t. 
peers Stevedores—92 Steuart. Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 
Retail Delivery 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pactfic—Meets Mondays, 


59 Clay. 


Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th 


Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 


Window Cleaners No, 44—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Thursdays at 7:30 p. m., Labor Temple. 
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some who formerly held these positions have un- 
Others are still hanging around the factory cities 
cl: moring for more and dividing with others and 


have disappeared in every hundred of five years 
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(By International Labor News Service.) 


\bout a million and a quarter jobs have disap- 
eired from the factories in the last five years. 
loubtedly and work elsewhere. 


sought gotten 


ui towns getting a little work now and then, 


iever jobs left. Thirteen or fourteen factory jobs 


aso. These facts emerge from census reports and 
current reports the United States Bureau of 
|i bor Statistics, according to the Social Action 
Department of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference. 

Back in the summer of 1923 close to nine mil- 
lin persons were at work. By the winter three | 
hundred jobs had Month by 
month through the winter, spring and summer of 
1¢24, one, two and three hundred thousand jobs 
appeared at a clip until in August over a mil- 


of 


thousand ended. 


lion and a quarter had lost out. 
ter a few were called back. 
got back. 


In the early win- 
In 1925 half of them 
Early in 1926 things were still better; 
there were only about three hundred and fifty thou- 
But the the year the 

mber grew and by the end of the year it was 

to around seven hundred and fifty thousand. 
That many hired 
the factories, 


ssnd fewer jobs. rest of 


fewer persons were being in 


By the summer of 1927 a million fewer jobs were 
en. Last winter it got still worse and it stayed 
million and a ever 
onth a little more and another month a little 


around a quarter since, one 


css, 


Chis slump of jobs is not alone in the extremely 
ird-hit cotton and woolen mills, where there are 
avout seventy-five jobs now to every hundred 
© five years ago. It runs all up and down the line. 


In the food products factories there are eighty- 
sven jobs to every hundred of 1923. In textiles 

nerally there are eighty jobs now to every hun- 
dred then and even in the silk mills there has been 
a slump of six or seven to the hundred. In the 

n and steel industry fifteen jobs out of every 
hindred have stopped. In twenty. In 
levther and shoes, fifteen. In chemicals, thirteen. 
I. stone and clay products, seven, and this is due 
\ the revival of the pottery and glass industries. 


> 

FAVOR CHINESE UNION. 

‘hinese sailors employed by the Dollar Steam- 
slip Company, flying the American flag, have 
been arrested in New York for smuggling opium. 
The management says it is “absurd” to claim that 
tle Chinese are paid low wages. “The Chinese 
\orkers have a working union and receive regular 
\iges,” it is stated. The Dollar line will recognize 
chinese union, but not an American union, while 

it deplores the failure of the American boy to go 
© sea. Organized seamen have repeatedly shown 
tvat the Chinese will work for nothing. Employ- 
ent on American ships gives them an oppor- 
linity to smuggle opium and fellow Chinese. Of- 
fiers of the company profess a blissful ignorance 
6! this practice, but they can “spot’’ a union white 
sailor within a mile of their docks. The Dollar 
le operates the President Harding, a round-the- 
tld cruising vessel, whose passengers place their 
hives in the hands of smuggling Orientals. 


lumber, 


MILLION AND A QUARTER FEWER JOBS 


FAMED JURIST MAKES NEW RECORD. 

Associate Justice Holmes of the United States 
Supreme Court is the oldest man who ever sat on 
that bench. On October 5th he reached the age of | 
87 years 6 months and 26 days. The 
record was held by Chief Justice Taney, who died 
in 1864 at the age of 87 years 6 months and 25 | 
days. 

Justice Taney handed down the historic Dred 
Scott decision in 1857 which held that the Consti- 
tution protects property and that slaves are prop- 
erty. The court declared that as Dred Scott was a 
slave he had no standing in a Federal court. The 
decision was a factor in causing the war between 
the States. 

Justice Holmes noted independent 
thought. He has a record for dissenting opinions. 
He is the outspoken champion of constitutional 
guarantees affecting the rights of citizens, espe- 
cially those relating to freedom of speech and as- 
sembly and the protection of the home against un- 
His decisions are terse. 


previous 


is for his 


lawtul search and seizure. 
They are the shortest of any handed down by 
members of this court, and are opposite to his 


early environment in the aristocratic section of 
Boston. 
Supreme Court decisions that ignore funda- 


mental guarantees invariably include this notation: 
“Mr. Justice Holmes dissents.” 
> an = 
DISPLACED WORKERS. 


Workers displaced by machinery are selling life 


insurance, teaching school, attending to electric re- 
frigerators and oil heaters and driving and minis- 
tering to automobiles, said Dr. Julius Klein, of the 
Department of Commerce, in a radio talk. 

In explaining how the machine has swept work- 
ers into the streets, Dr. Klein said an automatic 


machine just introduced fills one great factory 
building and takes in strips of steel at one end 
and turns out enameled and finished automobile 
frames at the other. Four-fifths of the men for- 
merly employed are displaced. 


“Productivity per man in the automobile in- 
dustry increased 172 per cent in 11 years,” said 
Dr. Klein. 

“Rubber manufacturing has increased 83 per 


cent and cement making 61 per cent. 

“Our factories have decreased their employees 
by more than 900,000 since 1920; efficiency meth- 
ods on railroads have released 240,000 men in the 
same time.” 

Dr. Klein indicated that non-productive activities 
would take up the slack. Most of these, as in radio, 
the rule. 
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STARTLING PERCENTAGES. 
Of the world’s land, United States possesses 6 


low wages are 


per cent. 
Of the world’s population, our people make up 


N 


per cent. 
Of the world’s wheat, we grow 27 per cent. 
Of the world’s coal, we dig 40 per cent. 
Of the world’s telephones, we use 63 per cent. 
Of the world’s corn, we grow 75 per cent. 
Of the world’s automobiles, we make more than 
80 per cent. 

Of the world’s motion 
more than 85 per cent. 


pictures, we produce 
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UNION SEAMEN GO WITH BYRD. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

Six members of the crew which mans the ship 
Byrd in his exploration 
expedition to the South Pole are members of the 
International Seamen’s Union. Of this feature of 
the heroic and hazardous enterprise the Seamen’s 
Journal has the following to say in the October 


of Commander Richard 


issue: 

“The steamship City of New York was selected 
for the South Pole expedition, under command of 
Richard Byrd, because she is an unusually well 
built craft. Built in Norway nearly forty years 
ago, she was recently refitted at New York, and 
represents the acme of perfection for her desig- 
nated task. 

“The crew selected by Commander Byrd was 
Appreciating the that 
men are to be found in the 
Byrd selected 


equally well chosen. fact 
the most competent 
Seamen’s Union, Commander six 
members of his small crew from the ranks of the 
International Seamen's Union of America. 

“The ranking trade unionist of the expedition 
is J. Jacobsen, the sailmaker, who pleads guilty 
to being sixty years of age. Jacobsen served 25 
years in the United States Navy and was with the 
Baldwin-Zigler North Pole expedition in 1901 and 
has been 14 years in the American merchant 
marine. 

“Carpenter C.F. 


Seamen’s 


Gould, also a member of the 
expedi- 
in the 


Union, has been on previous 


tion trips and has served several years 


American merchant marine and is a member of 
the American Legion. 

“Boatswain Strom, a loyal union member, has 
He has been 
master of his own sailing ship and sailed on the 
American B. in his younger days. 

“The three the stewards’ depart- 
ment are proud of their union membership. They 
have also seen Arctic service and are well quali- 
fied for the work. The lowest rate wage paid on 
Commander Byrd’s ship is $90 per month. 
evident that Com- 


mander Byrd has chosen his vessel and his crew 


served several years in the Arctic. 


coast as A. 


members of 


“From the foregoing it is 


wisely and well. 

“Here are the Journal’s very best wishes for 

the success of the expedition!” 

< >} = 
BEDFORD UNIONS END STRIKE. 
New Bedford textile workers accepted a 5 
cent reduction instead of the 10 per cent originally 
demanded by the employers. The strikers rejected 
this compromise a few weeks ago, but the new 
offer included additional details. The strike has 


per 


been on since April and involved 26,000 workers. 
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Five Doors Below Granada Theatre 


Suits and All Work 

Overcoats Done Under 
at Strictly 
Popular Union 

Prices Conditions 
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REPORT OF LAW AND LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE. 

October 10, 1928. 
Members present: Baker, Buehrer, Child, Hop- 
kins, Johnson. 
Kidwell. 
Absent: Heidelberg. 
Coniittee has held further hearings on pend- 
at the coming 
election, and respectfully submits its conclusions 
fol- 


Excused: 


ing propositions to be voted on 


and recommendation on certain measures as 


lows: 
Proposition No. 6 


amendment providing for a State 


A 


constitutional 
I-du- 


Education. 
3oard of 
cation, composed of ten members, appointed by 
the Governor and conlirmed by the Senate, two 
vacancies occurring each odd numbered year on 
March Ist; to 
abolish the office of the elective Superintendent of 
Public authorize the 
of Director of 


and empowering the Legislature 


Instruction and said Board 


Education to appoint a Education 
to perform all duties entrusted to the said super- 
intendent. Thus, if the measure carries, the edu- 
cational system of the State will be governed en- 
tirely by appointed officials and the elective system 
management inasmuch 
it is contemplated by the sponsors of this meas- 


in school abrogated, as 
ure to make the appointive system also applicable 
to local school boards and superintendents. This 
is said to be a measure to take politics out of the 
management of the public schools and to promote 
In fact, and beyond dispute among all 


it 


efficiency. 


thinking people, however, means merely a 


change in school management trom a democratic 
to an autocratic form of management, the one as 
much political in character as the other, the only 
difference being in one form the many and in the 
wearing the political 
the 
sions now going on in educational circles, we 
that the the 


making radical changes in regards to cer- 


other only a privileged few 


scepter and crown of control. From discus- 


find 


sponsors for proposed change also 

vor 
tification of teachers, requiring as much as fifteen 
years of study and experience for the granting of 
lite 
the 


system, in fact 


diplomas, abolishing life tenure and increasing 
the State 
ibrogating the improvements gained 
The 


adoption of this measure will go a long way to 


teacher's contributions to pension 


for teachers by legislation in recent years. 


make the life of the average school teacher pre- 


carious and difficult and making them subject to 
the domination of a small coterie of officials, 
responsible neither to the appointing powers nor 
to the The the 


tendency in this 


people. proposal is in line with 


present governmental affairs in 


country to introduce and imitate the policies and 
business, centralizing control and 
the of 


but omitting the salutary feature of that form of 


practices of big 


initiative into hands a board of directors, 


government of allowing the stockholders the right 
to interfere and impart a new direction of affairs. 
The teachers in our public schools, as wage earn- 
ers, are entitled to reasonable protection against 
irresponsible and dictatorial management; and the 
who the out 
which popular education fashions the future citi- 


people, furnish human material of 


zenship, should not permit all control to slip in 


this manner out of their grasp. The influence of 


the people, though precarious and slender as it is, 
has brought about constant improvement in popu- 
well be 
proud, and this influence, instead of being totally 
suppressed as intended by this measure, needs to 


lar education, of which California can 


be strengthened and changed so as to make the 
members of the board of education elective rather 
than the but 


works in the opposite direction. 


superintendent; this proposition 
We believe that 
popular education and all major policies affecting 
same should be controlled ultimately by the peo- 
ple it is to serve, and we feel certain that such can- 
not come to pass under an appointive board of edu- 


cation whose membership and policies cannot be 


changed or influenced effectively in less than two 
gubernatorial terms, under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances. Your committee considers this propo- 
sition to be detrimental to the best interests of the 
public school system and therefore recommends 
Vote No. 

Proposition No. 21—Prohibiting Certain Acts 
With Animals and Use of Certain Instruments to 
Control Them. This measure is submitted by initi- 
ative and in substance would abolish rodeos and 
exhibitions in animal training and performances. 
It is intended to prevent cruel methods of training 
animals, but goes farther than it should. All the 
real abuses sought to be prevented are already pro- 
hibited and made a misdemeanor by Section 579 
of the Penal Code, wherefore this measure is alto- 
gether 
ficial, 


drastic to be bene- 
recommends Vote No. 

Further hearings have also been held on a num- 
ber of the pending charter amendments. The said 


amendments have all for their object to improve 


unnecessary and too 


Committee 


conditions of certain city employees and prevent 
existing in certain 
ments. Among such are the following: 
Charter Amendment No. 
Provides pensions for widows and minor children 
up to the age of sixteen years, of policemen killed 
or deceased as result of personal injury suffered 
in the performance of duty. Similar in effect to 
such the firemen’s pension 
Committee recommends Vote Yes. 
Charter Amendment No. 42—Corporals, Police 
Department. It abolishes the rank of corporal and 
promotes present corporals, about 135 in number, 


discriminations city depart- 


25—Police Pensions. 


provision in system. 


to the rank of sergeant, with a corresponding in- 
crease in salary of $5 a month. Duties are prac- 
tically the same in the two ranks, and many cities 
have made provision for only the one rank. Com- 
mittee recommends Vote Yes. 

Charter Amendment No. 44—Pensions for Spe- 
cial Police Officers. Such special officers are em- 
ployed by private parties to patrol the various dis- 
trict beats, and are paid by them for such duty; 
they are, however, required to arrest criminals, and 
if injured killed performance of that 
duty, the amendment provides that they or the 
widow 


or in the 
entitled to 
compensation or pension, as the case may be, of 
fifty dollars a 
Vote Yes. 
Charter Amendment No. 47—Pension for Host- 
lers, Police Department. 


and minor children shall be 


month. Committee recommends 


Entitles hostlers in the 
police department to be held members of the de- 
partinent and entitled to participate in the police 
pension system, Committee recommends Vote Yes. 

This 


hearings on ballot propositions. 


completes committee’s and 
Except by order 
of the Council, no further hearings thereon will 


be had. 


investigation 


Fraternally, 
THEODORE JOHNSON, 
Secretary to Committee. 
—?> 


“One’s neighbor in Australia,” a friend writes, 
“often lives as much as twenty miles away.” In 
that country, when a man buys a lawn-mower, it 
practically becomes his own property.—Humorist 
(London), 
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JACQUARD DAVENPORT BED | 
$77.50 
A Remarkably Well-Built Bed 


for the small bungalow, flat or apart- 
ment. The quality of Jacquard and the 
construction is guaranteed the best 
money can buy for a moderate price. 


Eastern Outfitting Company 


1017 MARKET STREET, NEAR 6TH ST. } 
beam 4 


POMPEII MACARONI FACTORY, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


HIGH-GRADE GOODS 


\ 

Oakland Branch: 501 Franklin Street | 
Phone Lakeside 1246 

Los Angeles Branch: 105 Court Street | 


2987 Folsom St., near 26th, San Francisco 
Phone Mission 5744 
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r 
} Telephone Valencia 5567 


DICK CULLEN 
THE FASHION TAILORS 


2585 Mission Street 
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At Twenty-second 
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Herman’s Hats 


Union Made 


2386 MISSION STREET 
Near 20th St. 
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WStiiedmanites, 


259-273 POST ST. near STOCKTON. 


A Friendly Store for Furniture, 
Rugs, Stoves and Household Goods. 


Your Credit is Very Good With Us. 
You Make Your Own Terms. 


We welcome you whether you are 
buying or “‘just looking.” 
chance to prove it. 


Give us a 


ee 


| 
if 
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DEMAND THE 
UNION LABEL 


ON YOUR PRINTING, BOOKBINDING 
AND PHOTOENGRAVING 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades 


Printing, it is not a Union Concern. 


Council on your 
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WHITTHORNE | 
& SWAN | 
| 


A Big Store in the midst of your neigh- 
borhood carrying large diversified and 
assorted stocks in wearing apparel, 
house furnishings, yardage goods, and 
small wares. Here you will find both 
style and quality in your purchases. 
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THE RIGHT TO WORK. 
By Kate Richards O’Hare. 

{ndustrial evolution has brought the organized 
labor movement face to face with a crisis. There 
has been a revolution in industrial processes and 
th relations of labor to them. The organization 
or institution that does not adjust its methods to 
the advances of modern science cannot 
its place in life, and if the organized 
jabor movement is to live and thrive it must move 
forward to keep pace with industrial changes. 

Organized labor's first battle was for the right 
to organize, and that has been won. Only the 
reactionary and benighted employer now 
questions the right of labor to organize, though 
many still power to do so. The 
right of collective bargaining is also an established 
fact. The demand for another right is now the 
all important problem of organized or unorgan- 
ized labor, and that is the right to work. 

For three quarters of a century every branch of 
modern science has been utilized to develop labor 
saving machinery and increase the productivity of 
human labor. The modern machine and modern 
niecthods of mass production are so perfect that 
man’s ability to produce has been increased not 
ouly a hundred but a thousandfold. A child at a 
modern machine produces many times more 
wealth than a grown-up could create only a few 
years ago. In every industry production is in- 
creasing while the number of workers is steadily 
decreasing. And neither modern science nor mod- 
ern statesmanship have given the slightest con- 
sideration to the providing oppor- 
tunities for employment, which means life, for the 
workers displaced by labor saving machinery. Sci- 
entific methods applied to agriculture have in- 
creased the productivity of the farmers to the point 
where the harvesting of a bountiful crop is a curse 


maintain 
modern 


most 


challenge its 


problems of 


instead of a blessing because science has supplied 
no sane and just methods of marketing. The night- 

are that haunts the lives of the producers of 
wealth, both on the farms and in the industries, is 
the dread of over-production. 

Our ability to produce has so far outrun our op- 
portunity to consume that our country is glutted 
with the wealth that our wages cannot buy back, 
ind the workers constantly face the menace of un- 
employment. Millions face the hell of unemploy- 
ment—there is no work for them their 
libor has produced too great a surplus. The right 
to live embraces the right to work, and that right 
‘> work is the vital demand of organized labor to- 
cay, and labor is rapidly realizing that only mod- 
een science, which applied to industry, has created 
tue crisis of over-production and unemployment 
can solve the problems of the right to work and 
(qualize labor’s power to produce and opportuni- 

‘s to consume the fruits of labor. 


because 


Modern trades unionism must cope with the 
jroblems of modern industrialism, and_ scientific 
tiethods are Higher education for 
orkers which will bring modern science into the 
crganized labor movement is the next step in la- 


hor unionism. 


necessary. 


A hundred years ago when organized labor was 
i its formative stage, workers demanded through 
their trades unions, not only the right to organize 
-but another right they held equally vital—the 
right to be educated. 

ay—but not 


There were schools in that 
workers. They were private 
hools and only those with wealth to pay the high 
ost of tuition, and had the social position to admit 
hem, could attend. The children of labor were for 
the most part illiterate and uneducated. During 
the first quarter of the 19th century the early labor 
nions waged a relentless struggle for the estab- 
shment of free, tax-supported public schools, 
here every child might have access to education 
s a foundation for useful citizenship. It was a 
long, bitter struggle, but finally won by organized 
labor, and our free school system became the bed- 
ock on which the marvelous industrial progress 
of this country rested. 


for 


The early trades unionists knew what modern 
trades unionists are re-learning—that the best in 
education is vitally essential to the lives, the happi- 
ness and the progress of the workers. The Revo- 
lutionary War and the creation of a republic had 
given the laboring classes political democracy—the 
right to vote—but they knew that a real republic 
could only be made up of literate, educated citizens 
and that widespread ignorance and real democracy 
could not exist in the same nation. They knew that 
political democracy would be an empty mockery 
and that they and their children would be sub- 
jects of political and industrial tyranny if they re- 
mained illiterate and uneducated. The free school 
because the organized labor movement 
needed and demanded it. It has served the needs 
of the workers, more or less, until the industrial 
revolution brought about by scientific methods and 
labor saving machinery. 


came 


There were institutions of higher learning in 
that day also. The old classical colleges daie back 
to earliest colonial days, but they played no part 
in the lives of the working classes. They existed 
for two purposes only—to train men for the church 
and to give culture to gentlemen’s sons—the sons 
of the landed aristocracy. 


When modern industry began to develop and 
the rising capitalist class developed means of trans- 
portation and of exploiting the boundless natural 
resources of this country it had need of a type of 
higher education not provided by the church-con- 
trolled classical Railroads cannot be 
builded by the application of Bible texts nor mines 
sunk by Greek poetry. The swiftly rising capital- 
ist class needed engineers and scientists who could 
utilize all branches of physical science in the ex- 
ploitation of natural resources and human labor. 
3ut the classical college could not provide that 
sort of education, they were not built for it. Like 
sensible men the capitalists created their own in- 
stitutions of higher learning founded on modern 
science and not on old theology and musty classics. 
Universities like Cornell, Clark and Johns Hop- 
kins, and later each state established its own uni- 
versity built along similar lines. 


college. 


and 
industrialism, to 


These built to 


for 


universities 
train men its 
service and development, and they have been mar- 
velously successful in their work. 


colleges were 


serve rising 
For more than 
half a century all the resources they control have 
been used to advance science, create machinery 
and increase the productivity of labor. So efficient 
are their methods and so successful their efforts 
that wealth production has become a Frankenstein 
that threatens civilization by the elimination of the 
worker from the job and the substitution of auto- 
matic machinery. For half a century science has 
concerned itself only with the production of wealth. 

There is not a college or university in this coun- 
try where, to any extent, science is invoked in the 
attempt to deal with the problems of distribution, 
or where labor’s place in the scheme of things is 
given intelligent thought and scientific analysis. 
Labor has practically no trained technicians to 
serve it, because all college and university trained 
technicians have been educated only to increase 
production and replace labor with machinery. 

A hundred years ago organized labor demanded 
and won free primary education that it might en- 
joy the fruits of political democracy. Today labor 
needs, and must have, higher education to enjoy 
the fruits of industrial development. lf 
not command the services of modern 
solving the problems of distribution it would not 
only be menaced by unemployment, be denied the 
right to work and live, but civilization will topple 
under the weight of surplus wealth created by but 
not available for the use of labor. 


labor can- 
science in 


The capitalist class was forced to build its own 
colleges because the church-controlled institutions 
could not them. Labor will be forced to 
build its own colleges because existing institutions 
serve it. 


serve 
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TECHNICIANS AND DISTRIBUTION. 
By Frederick West, 
Member Window Cleaners’ Union. 

A great deal of attention has been raised since 
the State Federation of Labor convention at Sac- 
ramento convened. Vital interest has been shown 
about the resolution that had been drawn up by 
Mrs. Kate Richards O'Hare. 

This resolution favored the creation of a Pacific 
Coast school for the purpose of developing tech- 
nicians, whose duties would be aiding in the prob- 
lem of distribution. 

It is well-studied 
subject can be made to appear if it be helped along 
with clever phraseology and some extent of ora- 
torical skill. 


remarkable how plausible a 


Aside from the fact that there is a possibility of 
Mrs. O’Hare seeking a fat salaried position, the 
predominant object or even the word distribution 
alone, should call all union men and women’s at- 
tention to beware of any such insidious and per- 
nicious attempts to put over this quality of ambi- 
dextrous trickery. 

Labor creates an article. 

It is taken from them and then labor will appear 
ten-fold ludicrous if they will do all the worrying 
and pay for all the training in aiding the capitalist 
to distribute the commodity which they have lost 
at the start of the process of production and dis- 
tribution. 

What grotesque idea is this that labor should 
concern themselves about distribution, when there 
isn’t a day goes by that some machine takes the 
place of from one to a thousand wage earners. 

Labor in the past has had to meet a great many 
perplexing problems and do their best to solve the 
many complexities of the employed and unem- 
ployed, over-production, the advent of the machine, 
the speed-up system of mass production, 

Such philosophy as this would have us concen- 
trate on distributing while employers may be free 
to install more speedy modes of production and 
consequently throw more men and women out into 
the field of unemployment, with its subsequent 
results—poverty, disease and starvation. 

It is true we need schools to educate the men 
and women of the working classes. 

We need them very badly. We need them to be 
educated along the fundamental materialistic lines 
of economics. We need to develop great leaders. 
Leaders who are conscientious. Leaders who have 
that ethical would prevent them 
being bought over to betray the members of their 
class. Leaders of as high an intellectual plane as 
any in the land. 


stamina which 


We can only hope to produce these types of 
leaders by a logical process of training and edu- 
cation. 

We can never expect to succeed in our general 
efforts to improve conditions that prevail in our 
different occupations by listening to such ex- 
tremely silly postulates or resolutions as have been 
advanced of late by Mrs. Kate R. O’Hare. 

= < > = 
EDUCATOR PAID BY UTILITIES. 


The Federal Trade Commission probe of public 


utilities revealed that these corporations sought 
contact with schools, educators, newspapers, wo- 
men’s organizations and other groups. 

Professor J. S. Thomas of the University of 
Alabama told of receiving as much as $666.66 a 
month from power interests while engaged in uni- 
versity extension work. The educator was former 
secretary of the Alabama State Committee on 
Public Information. In answer to the query if it 
were known that he was employed by 
utilities when he 
Thomas said: 


the public 
Professor 
“IT don’t suppose it was.” 


addressed meetings, 

M. H. Aylesworth, then managing director of 
the National Electric Light Association, was 
quoted as advising a group of utilities publicity 
directors: “Don’t be afraid of the expense. The 
public pays.” 


MACHINES DISPLACING LABOR. 

The mechanization of industry is causing unem- 
ployment that can be remedied by reducing hours, 
said Secretary of Labor Davis in an address to 
the International Association of Public Employ- 
ment Services. 

“Men are being displaced so rapidly they can 
not be absorbed,” said Mr. Davis. “In all 
great industries machines are being introduced to 
enable a few machines to do the work formerly 
done by many. This is going on at such a rate 
that 1 am well within the bounds of conservatism 
in calling the resulting situation a new industrial 
revolution.” 

The speaker cited numerous instances where 
labor-saving machinery has swept workers into the 
streets. A brick machine makes 40,000 bricks an 
hour, as against 450 bricks in one eight-hour day 
in certain oider plants, he said. 


our 


“No industry is escaping the new revolution. In 
every direction but one these new machines that 
displace workers are a boon to humanity. But in 
that direction—of creating unempleyment, 
even a temporary unemployment—they are devel- 
oping a problem we can not ignore. 

“Machinery is taking the place of human work- 
ers more rapidly than we have thus far been able 
to absorb them in new pursuits. That situation 
may well become a grave one if we do not exert 
ourselves to meet it. 


one 


“No one is foolish enough to admit that we can 
go on making mechanical gains that cause us a 
human loss. If humanitarianism can not stir us to 
prevent this suffering, then business sense should 
stir us. For we all know now that we lose some- 
thing when even one man is out of a job. We 
lose the goods that he might have produced. We 
lose the sales we might have made to him. And if 
we allow this loss to grow so that thousands or 
even several millions of people have ceased to be 
producers and buyers, we face a heavy ioss in 
national well-being. If for no better reason than 
to protect our pockets, what are we going to do 
about it?” 


—————@}_— 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS. 


Those who served in the wars, campaigns, and 
expeditions conducted by the United States on for- 
eign soil and in foreign waters will gather at the 
“Ten Years After” celebration and pageant to be 
staged by the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States at K. of C. Hall, 150 Golden Gate 
Avenue, on the nights of November 2nd and 3rd. 
Post No. 818 of Gold Stripers of the World War 
are directing the event, which is expected to bring 
together foreign service veterans of eighty years 
of campaigning. 


Special arrangements have been made to initiate 
new members at the affair. Union laborists who 
served in the armed forces of the United States 
during any war, campaign, expedition con- 
ducted on foreign soil or in foreign waters, are 


or 


urged to take out a membership in the order for 
their own benefit. Their aims and objects are the 
securing of proper veteran legislation, relief for 
the widows and orphans of all ex-service men, and 
aid to veterans generally. These things, union 
labor men know, can only be secured by organiza- 
tion. The Veterans of Foreign Wars include the 
veterans of all wars who actually fought in their 
ranks. It is non-political. A National Home for 
widows and orphans is operated by the organiza- 
tion at Eaton Rapids, Michigan, and was built by 
union labor. 


The continually fights for the 
rights of the disabled and wounded and their fam- 
ilies. Delegations from V. F. W. posts in all parts 
of the State are to be represented at the affair. 
A “Dutch Waltz” contests for the service and ex- 
service men who served on the Rhine and returned 
with German wives is one of the features of the 
long program of entertainment arranged for the 
two nights. 


organization 
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expensive shoes, but 
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L. Douglas Shoes 


Are really wonderful values. 
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lar-priced footwear for years.and 
we believe that this season's 
lasts and patterns are the most 
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R. A. FRENCH 
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AMERICAN. POLITICAL HISTORY, 


From “An Outline of the Social and Economic 
History of the United States. 


By H. J. Carman 
Assistant Professor History, Columbia University. 


To assist wage earners to understand something 
») the historical bac kground of the economic and po- 
l'tcal issues which are being discussed in the current 
| residential campaign, we have selected for publica- 
tion three sections from Profe ssor Harry J. Carman’s 
; dutline,” beginning with “The Constitution and the 
Crigin of Political Parties.’”—Editor’s Note. 


INSTALLMENT II. 
Half a Century of Exploitation of Natural Re- 
sources. 
1. Importance of Problem. 

1. Our story of the social and economic devel- 
ooment of the United States since the Civil War 
would be incomplete without some account of the 
ranner in which the resources of our country 

ive been exploited. As a result of the Civil War, 
America, as noted, became a business man’s coun- 
ry. Manufacturing, as we have seen, spread to 
al parts of the country and business men became 
nore and more the all-powerful 
soup. In order to develop their industries and to 
anass greater profits, business men 

(a) Increased the size of their plants 

(b) Exploited the resources of the 
yoth natural and human 

(c) Reached out for new markets by means of 
an elaborate transportation 
aid more recently, by 
t-rprises 

nment. 


2. One hundred years ago 


dominant or 


country, 


system (railroads), 
means of imperialistic en- 
sought control of the agencies of gov- 
America treasured 
some of the finest resources of the world. 
‘rest, mineral and water resources 
heen retained by the state for the benefit of all 
ie people. Instead, however, a policy of private 
husiness must be kept prosperous on the assump- 
mn that thereby everybody would be 
3. From 1865 to 1900, therefore 
when our 


These 


should have 


prosperous. 
, just at the time 
great private corporations were 
‘ss of formation, 


in pro- 

our finest resources passed out 
the hands of the 
(a) Most of water 
inds of private owners, 

(b) Our iron fields became the property of the 

eel interests headed by 


government. 


our 


power fell into the 


Andrew Carnegie. 
(ce) Our oil resources came under the control 
the Standard Oil group. 

4+. In a word, 


natural 


Anierica, from the standpoint of 


resources, has become a disinherited na- 

Even if one accepted the laissez-faire capi- 
listic philosophy, there would still be much to 
iticize (for those who have acquired title to our 
On 
e whole, they have exploited them ruthlessly for 
cir own private benefit. 


sources have not always used them wisely. 


The story of the exploi- 
tion of our resources for the fifty years after the 
ivil War was one of pillage and Even 
day Americans have the reputation of being the 

ost wasteful people on the face of the earth, 

II. Our Natural Resources. 
1. Land is our principal natural resource. 

\e grow 


waste. 


On it 
the greater part of our food and clothing. 
must also obtain our timber. On it 
build our homes, highways, railroads, 
and other business establishments. 

(a) Abundance of land in 1865, although con- 

‘lerable portions had already been disposed of be- 

re that date. 

(b) The land system of the United States has 
been of the character that enabled speculators and 
lond grabbers to gain control of resources. A brief 
summary of the land policy of the United States 
irom 1789 to the present is presented. 

(c) In recent years the government has made 

me progress in reclaiming hitherto unusable land 


rom it we 
d'iso we 
ctories 


by draining swamps and by irrigating desert and 
semi-arid tracts. 

2. Water. 

(a) Necessary for plant and animal life. 

(b) Can be used for water power which in turn 
is so important for 

(1) Generation of electrical energy. 

(2) For manufacturing purposes. 

(3) And as a substitute for fuel minerals. 

(c) Today private corporations are seeking to 
gain absolute control of the water power of the 
United States. 

3. Forests: 

(a) Our forest resources, like our other natural 
resources, have been and still are being exploited 
by private capital. Especiaily they 
wasteful in 

(1) Cutting 

(2) Milling and manufacturing 


have been 


(3) Turpentining 

(4) Regulate water 
by fire, and 

(5) By allowing the spread of fungus and de- 
structive insects in forests. 

(b) 
continue to exist between forests and forest pro- 
ducts and man for the following reasons: 


supply, prevent erosion, 


An intimate relationship exists and should 


(1) Furnish timber for building and construc- 
tion purposes 

(2) Furnish wood for 
ments and vehicles 

(3) Furnish wood-fibre for 
important) 

(4) Regulate water supply, 
check winds and modify temperature 

(5) Serve as homes for birds and animals 

(6) Are useful as rest and recreation grounds 
for man 


fuel, furniture, imple- 


print paper (very 


prevent erosion, 


(7) Add beauty to landscape. 

(c) The forest policy of the United States has 
been notoriously “It is a story of reckless 
and wasteful 
and of 


weak. 
magnificent forests, 


theft 


destruction of 


flagrant and notorious of valuable 
which no 
At this point 


States will be 


lands” by private capitalists—a policy 
honest person can justify or defend. 
the forest policy of the United 
traced in considerable detail in order that the stu- 
dent may appreciate the manner in which not only 
our forests but our other natural resources have 
been stolen, and pillaged, and wasted under our 
individualistic capitalistic system. 

4. In the course of the 
definite movement for conservation of our natural 
resources has gained considerable headway. 

(a) This movement vigorously 
posed by 


last twenty years a 


has been op- 


the lumber, oil and mineral capitalists. 
5. The present situation and the policy for the 
future. 
(a) Our remaining natural resources should be 
retained by society for society. 
interest, 


Instead of private 
the watchword should be social utility. 


CO 


An old darky got 
said: ‘ 


an’ I knows dat I ain’t been what I oughter been. 


up one night at a revival 
meeting and ‘Brudders an’ sisters, you knows 
I’se robbed hen roosts and stole hawgs, an’ told 


lies, an’ got drunk, an’ mah 


but I 
thank the Lord dere’s one thing I ain’t neber done 


slashed folks with 
razor, an’ shot craps, an’ cussed and swore; 


—I ain’t nebber lost mah religion.” 
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STERLING AUTO TOP CO. 


AUTOMOBILE PAINTING 
AND TRIMMING 
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“SYMBOL OF 
AIR ADVANCE”’ 


| 
S° President Coolidge lauds 
the epochal flight of the 
giant dirigible Graf Zeppe- 
lin, which arrived this week 
at Lakehurst, N. J. 

Compare the voyage of this 
first successful passenger- 
carrying dirigible flight 
across the Atlantic with the | 


voyage of Columbus... one 


hundred eleven hours against 
{ 
: 


one thousand, six hundred 
eighty hours! 

The Emporium is happy to 
be connected with such a ven- 
ture ... and it is connected. 
It is receiving merchandise 
from Europe on board the 
Graf Zeppelin, soon to be 
displayed in San Francisco, 
relayed here by air mail. 
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SAVINGS 


INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1868 


One of the Oldest Banks in California, 
the Assets of which have never been increased 
by mergers or consolidations with other Banks 
MEMBER ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 


526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
JUNE 30th, 1928 


Capital, Reserve and Contingent Funds....... 
Pension Fund over $610,000.00, 


standing on Books at 


Interest paid on Deposits at the rate of 


FOUR AND ONE-QUARTER 
COMPUTED MONTHLY and C 


OMPOUNDED QUARTERLY, 


. $118,615,481.57 
5,000,000.00 


1.00 


Mission and 21st Streets 
Cement St. and 7th Ave. 
ht and Belvedere Streets 
ortal Ave. and Ulloa St. 


(414) per cent per annum, 


AND MAY BE WITHDRAWN QUARTERLY 
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Someone seems to be busy circulating a story to 
the effect that at the general election every voter 
who cast a ballot at the primary must vote the 
No voter should 
There is ro law 
on the statute books of that kind and every voter 
is entitled to vote any ticket he desires at the gen- 
eral election without regard for what he did at the 
Anyone who says anything to 


same party ticket in November. 
be deceived by such falsehoods. 


primary election. 
the contrary is not telling the truth, and should be 
plainly told so. 


—?> 
The best way to promote the interests of the 
organized workers day in and day out is to de- 
mand the union label on all articles purchased. 
Besides, when that is done there is no possibility 
that union-earned money is being spent in a way 
that it will go into the pockets of those who fight 
the organized workers. 
solute guarantee that the goods were made by 
union workers under union conditions, and there is 
no other way to be sure of that condition of affairs 
prevailing. Under such circumstances all members 
of unions should be careful to demand the pres- 

ence of the label on all articles purchased. 

> 
Lurking underneath a lot of carefully prepared 
and carefully 


The union label is an ab- 


guarded news of the day is one of 
the biggest stories of the age—and the public will 
be a long time getting it dragged out where it 
can be seen. Standard Oil, Royal Dutch Shell and 
one or two other world giants are getting into 
These 
kind corporations proiess great worry over the oil 


agreement as to limitation of oil output. 


supply. The fact that an authority every bit as 
good as they are tells us we won't exhaust our 
supply for a hundred years, before which we will 
have found other sources of energy and will cease 
using oil for power, doesn’t make any difference 
to them. They proceed with their plea. Now the 
fact must be that their plan is not one of limiting 
supply for public protection. It is a plan of par- 
celing out territory for corporation protection and 
for the elimination of competition. It is the small 
fry, so to speak, that protects the public from 
Standard Oil exploitation at this moment. So, 
how to get the small fry out of existence. The 
plan is afoot. Let us not be fooled. The great 
world oil combines have a joker up their sleeve 
and it looks like about the costliest joker ever 
held in any deck—the costliest to the common 


people. 
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Progressive Congress Needed 


bo ee 


Trade unionists should be alert in this campaign for election of 
members of Congress because lawmaking is the most important branch 
of government. 

The chief executive enforces the law and the judiciary interprets 
the law. Both are essential under our form of government, but law- 
making is the taproot of the system. 

Kings were powerful because they controlled the purse and the 
sword—that is, they could levy taxes and declare war. The power to 
do these two things is the power to rule; the power to enforce one’s 
will. 

The struggle for popular government all through the ages has 
been centered around opposition to these kingly powers. In America 
both are in the people’s hands—the lawmaking branch is supreme. 

Workers should recall this historic fact when they note how privi- 
lege seekers slyly attack Congress at every opportunity. 

This element would weaken Congress and re-establish the kingly 
theory by enlarging the President’s power through boards, bureaus 
and commissions appointed by him. This element also defends the 
judiciary in every expansion of power over the people’s direct repre- 
sentatives, 

This struggle assumes many forms, but its essence is the same— 
weaken popular faith in the lawmaking branch and centralize authority 
that is responsible to the few. 

Opponents of popular rule must adopt crafty methods in these 
days. They dare not avow their hopes. They depend upon flank moves 
by discussing non-essentials and publicly ignoring the importance of 
Congress while they secretly plot to control. 

Members of Congress elected this fall will take office in December, 
next year. 


That Congress will consider problems of far-reaching 


consequences. 

The breakdown of party lines and popular awakening to changing 
social conditions should be taken advantage of by workers and other 
liberal-minded citizens to elect a progressive House and Senate. 

The people should not be lulled into inactivity because the im- 
portance of the new Congress is not referred to. 

Victories by privilege are not won that way. 

This element favors a policy of quietism. 

Rule by the people calls for agitation and the widest discussion of 
platforms and candidates. 

The immutable law of compensation applies to social progress as 
well as to all other activities. Men receive only in proportion to their 
energy and intelligence in creating a sound public opinion on which 


social progress rests. 
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THE CHERRY TREE 


Where with our Little Hatche. ae tell the 

truth about many things, sometimes pro- 

foundly, sometimes flippantly, sometimes 
recklessly. 
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Great to-do is being made by certain pseudo 
liberals and radicals about the fight of Madame 
Rosika American 
which the government opposes. 


Schwimmer for citizenship, 
Perhaps there is 
a certain light on this whole matter of American 
citizenship that is not as well understood as it 
might be. There seems to be a general impression 
the cloistered crannies that citizenship is some- 
thing to which any person resident in the United 
ates has a right. Regardless of the merits of 
» case of the lady involved in the contest which 
at present enlisting the sympathies of the up- 
d-coming intellectuals, American citizenship is 
ot something to which any resident person has a 
rivht per se. Madame Schwimmer may or may 
t be good material for citizenship. That is not 
bone of contention in this dissertation. The 
ing that it will be good for the protesting minor- 
to bear in mind is that American citizenship is 
mething that is conferred; not something that 
taken when, as and if the would-be taker wants 
It is something that is extended, not something 
be had by merely grabbing. 
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The American people, collectively—and mani- 
iestly through the government which they have 
tablished—confer citizenship upon those whom 
hey believed ft candidates for that citizenship. 
The American people are the judges of when citi- 
‘nship is to be conferred; the seeker is never the 
idge. Now it is true that the American govern- 
vent may make a mistake. It does make mistakes. 
That is neither here nor there. The point of it all 

that the government is the 


which the 


agency through 


American people confer membership, 

it were, in the organized society which has been 
stablished within the confines of the nation. To 

sure, friends of a rejected applicant have a 
rght to assist in an appeal from the authorities 

first instance. They have a right to see that the 
pplicant gets full benefit of all lawful recourse 
» that a wrongful rejection may be righted by 
subsequent acceptance. But in so doing they do 
ot have authority to set us the contention that 
the applicant has a right to American citizenship 
ly mere virtue of having applied for that citizen- 
snip, 


does not have a 
United 
She has a right to apply for that benefit, 
ut the government of the United States has a 
tht, as the agent of the American people, to deny 


Madame Rosika Schwimmer 
ght per se to become a citizen of the 


tates, 


‘iat application. The American government may 


tiake a decision that does not to everyone seem 
vise, but that does not establish a right on the 
bart of the applicant. There is a lot of twaddle 
ing talked here and there about various phases 
American governmental activity. Naturally 
ciough the protesting minority kicks up all pos- 
le dust. Naturally enough the dear brethren of 
ommunist persuasion join in every dust-kicking 
iterprise. But that is not a justification for the 
otherwise sane and persons 
ho get caught in the net of false reasoning and 


lather of sensible 
become tangled on the sticky paper of blooey sen- 
state 
loco mentality, join in the blitherings of the 
inority. Why not that 


‘\merican citizenship is something to be conferred 


‘mentalism and who, thus induced into a 


understand definitely 
withheld at 
that the pursue either 
ourse without being charged with misconduct? 


will, or 


lation, and 


will, by America, as a 


nation may 
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Edited by the President of San Francisco 
Typographical Union No. 21. Members are 
requested to forward news items to 
' Room 604, 16 First St., San Francisco 
ee 
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The October meeting of No. 21 will be held on 
Sunday, the 21st, and every member should make 
earnest effort to attend. Many matters of im- 
portance are to come up for action, and reports 
will be heard from the delegates to the 73rd con- 
vention, and those to the convention of the State 
Federation of Labor. Remember, the union’s busi- 
ness is your business and merits attention. 

From Stockton it is learned that E. W. Childs 
deposited a San Francisce card and is working in 
that city. Mr. Childs expects to leave shortly for 
Sacramento. James A. Santich and R. G. Watson 
are two other San Franciscans now working in 
Stockton. 

Announcement has been made that those con- 
stitutional amendments adopted by the Charleston 
convention will be voted on by the membership 
at a referendum election on Wednesday, November 
28th. Three amendments are to be voted on, and 
the details will be available to the membership in 
the next issue of the Typographical Journal. 

Gives “Red” a Hand 

A Stockton paper carries the following story on 
the first page under a double column heading: 
“G. H. Fields of San Francisco is the new foreman 
of the Independent, succeeding Harold Deady, who 
has filled that important position since the tragic 
death of Foreman Goodmansen several months 
ago. His appointment was in the nature of an 
emergency, and he has filled the place ably and 
efficiently during the time of his service. Mr. 
Fields, who takes over the office as a permanency, 
is from the Chronicle and has had much experience 
in the position which he has chosen to fill. 


The from the address of 
Woodruff Randolph before the recent convention 
of the International Typographical Union is wor- 
thy of much thought on the part of the member- 
ship. After reciting that the Federal Court granted 
the injunction not on the original information filed 
but on new allegations injected by attorneys rep- 
resenting those seeking the injunction Mr. Ran- 
dolph said: “\When you go back to your homes you 
can say that even after you have ironed out your 
differences as to what you want by way of laws 
and by way of interpretation of laws members of 
the International Typographical Union are asking 
some court to decide whether or not what you 
want is reasonable. 


following excerpt 


That only means one thing. 
It means if such a decision should be given, if such 
a decision is upheld by the circuit court of appeals 
it means that any voluntary association, any trade 
union, may find itself in a position where its busi- 
ness will be transferred from union headquarters 
into a Federal court room. There is one other 
thing I wish to point out to you as something 
that is entirely new and novel in the history of 
trade unions and that is that by virtue of the in- 
junction an officer of the International Typograph- 
ical Union is holding office not by the votes of 
the membership, not by the will of those who de- 
sire to be officered by any particular individual, 
but by the order of the court. That is novel, that 
is new, that is unheard of. It is a tribute to the 
tolerance of the International Typographical Un- 
ion that this condition is permitted to exist. I 
mention these things because I want you to un- 
derstand how important it is that we transact our 
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‘BENDER’S 
The Family Shoe Store 


2412 Mission St., near Twentieth 
Packard Shoes Martha Washington 


for Men Shoes for Women 
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the Best 


A blend of fine old Turkish 
and Domestic Tobaccos 


TheAxton-Fisher Tobacco C 
“ncorporated, Mfrs. 
Louisville, *"y, 


CIGARETTES 


UNION MADE 
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Phone Market 170 UNION STORE 


BROWN & KENNEDY 


FLORAL ARTISTS 


Funeral Work a Specialty—Lowest Prices 
3089 Sixteenth St., Near Valencia San Francisco 
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UNITED SECURITY BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 
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Ten corventent offices to serve you in San Francisco: 
Head Office, 63! Market Street. 
Humboldt Office, 783 Market Street. 
French American Office, 108 Sutter Street. 
Fugazi Office, 2 Columbus Avenue. 
Bush-Montgomery Office, Mills Building. 
Mission and 22nd Office. 2626 Mission Street. 
Bayview Office, Third and Patou. 
Hayes Valley Office, 493 Hayes Street. 
North Beach Office. 1500 Stockton Street. 
Oriental Office, 1009 Grant Avenue 
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Quality First 
UNITED STATES 
LAUNDRY 

Telephone 

Market 1721 

Finest Work on Shirts 


and Collars 
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WE’RE PROUD 


tinctively Californian institu- 


AS 
tion, thoroughly in accord 
with all movements fostering 
the advancement of Califor- 
nia, and always adhering to 
the principles espoused by 
Organized Labor. 


Walter N. 


BRUNT PRESS 


PRINTING AND BADGES 


111 Seventh Street San Francisco 


| 
to acclaim that we are a dis- 
! 
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business in our own organization and not in the 
Federal courts.” 
Topics of Twenty Years Ago. 

James M. Shanly of No. 21 is prominent in the 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks. He has 
been appointed district deputy for Northern Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Shanly has served one year as exalted 
ruler of Oakland lodge. (Mr. Shanly now con- 
ducts a trade composition shop in San Francisco). 

Miss Anna C. Wilson of Washington, trustee of 
the Union Printers’ Home, the only woman ever 
elected to international office, has formulated plans 
to raise one million dollars additional endowment 
for the Home. 

Four hundred and thirteen members are drawing 
the old age pension at the rate of $4.00 per week. 
(Approximately three thousand are now on the 
roll at $8.00 per week). 

An adding machine was ordered purchased to 
save work in the the gentleman 
handles our coin. (The machine is worn out, but 
the gentleman labors on). 

Chronicle Chapel Notes. 

“You dudes don’t know what you are talking 
about baseball,” 
“Dinty” Gallagher when he heard a group of boys 


office of who 


when it comes to exclaimed 
discussing Sacramento’s chances of taking the Pa- 
cific Coast League pennant. ‘“Dinty” told the boys 
that there was only one real, classy baseball team 
in the league; one team that had hitters, pitchers 
and fielders that knew what to do with the ball 
when they got it. Others disagreed with Galla- 
gher. For instance, member of the chapel 
boosted Hollywood strongly, another Sacramento 
and still another was a strong supporter of the 
Mission club. To all these Gallagher insisted they 


one 


were all wet. As early as last spring he predicted 
a pennant for the Seals. Now that the Seals have 
won the pennant Gallagher is sitting high, and all 
this is due to the malted milk diet 
adopted. Hats off to you, “Dinty.” Give us the 
dope for next season. 


which he 


Our globe-trotting machinist, Amos Dahlke, has 
returned to our fair city after several weeks of 
traveling. Amos visited in the East and returned 
Canada. Oh no, not that. 
gained weight, especially about the waistline, and 
the darned belt will not buckle up. 


by way of Amos has 


Earl Curtis was heard to remark a few weeks 
ago that “I would not be surprised if the Cards 
did not take four straight games from the Yan- 
kees.” Nuf sed. Comment unnecessary. There are 
several others who expressed the same opinion. 
Another case of the “dope” not running true to 
form. 

How many of you boys have had your pool 
numbers come out? How many have had it come 
out for the first and last “Billy” Me- 
Knight had the pleasure of seeing his numbers on 
top and bottom of the list. Quite a few of the boys 
would take great pleasure in seeing their numbers 
anywhere on the list. 


prizes? 


Sammy Stanfield has decided that the “own your 
own home” plan was a good one. Stanfield has 
acquired a new home out Ingleside Terrace way 
and a house warming announcement is expected 
any time. Boys, be ready! 

Jerry Hegarty is back after a sojourn at the 
Letterman General Hospital, where he had his 
tonsils removed. Jerry has nothing but praise for 
the treatment he received from the various people 
he came in contact with at the hospital. 


W. A. Smith has returned to his commercial 
machine afer a two-week layoff. Rumor has it that 
he was dabbling in real estate in that justly famous 
Sunset District. 


e 
JAS. H. REILLY JAS. H. REILLY, JR. 


JAS. H. REILLY & CO. 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 
Phone Mission 141 29th and Dolores Streets 
MEMBER OF 
and 
Official Undertaker of S. F. Typographical Union 21 
bowers 
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News Chapel Notes—By L. L. Heagney. 

It was even better than a trip to Los Angeles, 
Harry Fulton’s journey into Iowa, because he saw 
as many if not more Iowans there than in South- 
ern California. Harry originated in the great corn 
state and ought to know, especially after refresh- 
ing his memory by a two months’ stay and a 5000 
mile trip (he and Mrs. Fulton) in the old home 
town. On his way back by auto Harry oozed into 
a print shop in Okmulgee, Oklahoma, and asked 
for the chairman, who introduced himself as a 
Asked if related to Alfie, Moore did not 
attempt to deny he is Alfie’s brother, who, he 
stated, is in Japan. Such information probably was 
correct two years ago, but it “shore ain’t” now, 
and Harry advised Alfie, to prevent misinforma- 
tion as to his whereabouts, to write at least every 
ten years to his Oklahoma relative. 
luck,” Harry Bird, followed 
me all my life. However, either I’m gosh awfully 
fast or my follower is slower than the seven-year 
itch, because it’s never caught up. Just for that 
I’m going to try a change, a flight into Aerie No. 
5 Membership in the Eagles may not 


Moore. 


“Good says “has 
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be a sure harbinger of luck, but at least I'll meet 


some of the boys whose speedometer registers 
about my pace.” 


‘Twas a most pleasant week-end that Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Vaughn spent in Sacramento. They 
drove up on the 12th and returned Monday, the 
occasion being the 87th birthday anniversary of 
Frank’s mother, who, he reports, is somewhat 
feeble physically but alert and vigorous mentally. 

A letter to Johnny Branch from the I, T. U. 


Good 
heating 


and fuel 
economy 


come only with 
heating equipment 
carefully planned 
and installed 


Friday, October 19, 192g 


reached here last week. It commended Johnny 
for the progress he made on his lessons and cxr- 
ried the news that he had received an average oj 
93 per cent. 


James M. Heady, known to many printers here 
through his management of neighborhood papers, 
his last one being the Haight Street Expre<s, 
which he disposed of recently, is now a lectur:r 
On October 16th in the Russ Building Mr. Healy 
gave a talk on “Choosing Your Life Work.” Th¢ 
event was sponsored by local aviation interes}{s, 


Though not a Scotchman himself, Lou 
Schmidt admits a community of interest with tha 
thrifty race, one of which is a keen appreciation 
finely 


of their 
WE Wont sense 


we Men | developed se 
THING Like )Z tig of acquisitive- 
ce ene: “ ness, and an- 

other trait Lou; 


makes n 
attempt to co 
ceal is his pz 
tialatyy for 
Scotch © storit 
He ‘recites the 
yarn of a Sc, 
who, seeing a sign above the door of a mov: 
house requesting dissatisfied patrons to ask for 
the return of their money, bought a ticket a: 
went in. Later he presened himself at the tick t 
window again and asked for a refund. His 
But he demanded 15 cen 
more, saying he had stayed to see the show twic 


cents was returned. 


Picture shows how floor-furnace sets 
in pile Heat is controlled by handy 
valve. 


You know how homes differ in their size and the type of building 
materials used. There is 10% less heat loss through plaster and 
board walls as through brick walls. And there is 25% less heat 
loss through insulated walls. These are some of the facts our 
staff considers before recommending a heating system. For after 
all, a furnace must keep your home warm no matter how your 


home is built. 


Only trained engineers can weigh such facts and fit the proper 


heating equipment to each home. 


There is no obligation if you have one of our men look over 
your home. The facts he finds will be taken back for careful 
consideration by our staff. Then you'll know the recommenda- 
tions they make will be good. As we will always be in business 
we can only afford to recommend good gas heating equipment 
to our customers. And that is one reason why all our recom- 
mendations are carefully made. Another reason is, this company 
knows by years of carefully kept records, that good heating and 
fuel economy come only with heating equipment carefully 


planned and installed. 


A postcard or phone call will bring a heating expert to your 


home. 


PaciFic GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


P.G-E- 


Owned - rated - Managed 
ty Calioraians: a 
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Synopsis of Minutes of October 12, 1928. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p.m. by Presi- 
jent Wm. Stanton. 

Roll Call Officers—AlI present. 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of the previous 

eting approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 
Communications—Filed—Minutes of 
ing Trades Council. From 
panish War, McKinley 


the Build- 
Men of the 
Fleet, petitioning Con- 
ess privileges granted to other men of the serv- 

From the State Federation of Labor, inclos- 
1g list of State propositions which they recom- 
nd to the voters of California. 


Service 


From the Ameri- 
n Red Cross, thanking Council for its co-opera- 
mn. 
Referred to Executive Committee—From Musi- 
ins’ Union No. 6, requesting Council to place 
e Embassy Theatre on the unfair list. From 
Patrick’s Shelter for Men, inclosing five tick- 
ts for the benefit of said Shelter. 

Referred to Secretary—From Downtown Asso- 
siation, requesting information relative to the 
ution of Council on State and city amendments. 

Referred to Trade Union Promotional League— 
lrom Stove Mounters’ International Union, with 

ference to the unfair attitude of the Estate Stove 
ompany of Hamilton, Ohio. 

Referred to Theatrical 

ition of 


Federation—From Asso- 


Theatrical Agents and Managers of 
-w York, relative to advance agents, press or 
publicity representatives of all 


ms. 


theatrical attrac- 


Request Complied With—From the Non-Parti- 
sin Political Campaign Committee of the Ameri- 
in. Federation of Labor, with reference to candi- 
United States 


ves of Congress. 


dates for Senators or Representa- 
Resolution—\V as 
leur, 


submitted by 
requesting the 
mndemn 


Van- 


and 


Delegate 
Council to denounce 


any member of organized labor who 


‘cepts money from private interests to pass 
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WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 
The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize List’? of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions 


and sympathizers are requested to cut this 
out and post it. 


American Tobacco Company. 

Austin’s Shoe Stores. 

Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 

Bella Roma Cigar Co. 

Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 

Compton's Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 

Compton's Quick Lunch, 144 Ellis. 

Chas. Corriea & Bro., Poultry, 425 Wash- 


ington Street. 
Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 
E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 


Foster's Lunches. 

Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of Dread- 
naught and Bodyguard Overalls. 

Great Western Tea Company, 2388 Mission. 


Manning's, Inc., Coffee and Sandwich Shops. 
Market Street R. R. 


Mann Manufacturing Company, Berkeley. 
National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 
Purity Chain Stores. 

Regent Theatre. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 1600 Fillmore. 


Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 2650 Mission. 
The Mutual Stores Co. 


Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 

Traung Label & Litho Co. 

Union Furniture Co., 2075 Mission. 

All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair. 


—— 


Amendment No. 24, of permits the use of his or 
her name in that connection. Resolution 
adopted unanimously. Resolution reads: 

Whereas, The Market Street Railway Company 
is spending hundreds of thousands of dollars to 
put over Charter Amendment No. 24, which is the 
most vicious piece of legislation that has been put 
before the people in the city’s history; and 


was 


Whereas, This amendment would give away the 
city’s right to control the street transportation 
in San Francisco for which right the people would 
have to pay more than $20,000,000 to get back; 
aad 

Whereas, This amendment takes out of the 
charter the provision that all street railroad fran- 
chises must contain provisions for the eight-hour 
day, a minimum wage and time and a half for 
overtime; and 

Whereas, This amendment paves the way for an 
increase in street car fares that will cost the peo- 
ple millions of dollars annually; and 

Whereas, Many of the thousands of doilars 
being spent to put over this amendment are being 
spent to hire persons to support it; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil denounces and condemns any member of or- 
ganized labor who accepts money from these 
private interests to pass this amendment or per- 
mits the use of his name in that connection; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Labor Council intends to 
give the widest publicity to those traitors who 
accept money to work against the interests of the 
people of San Francisco—so that all members will 
be fully warned of these men or women. 

Report of Executive Committee—In the matter 
of the existing controversy between the Theatrical 
Federation and the Embassy Theatre, your com- 
mittee decided to hold it in abeyance to enable 
the parties in interest to meet the mediator of the 
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“Bedford. 


United States Department of Labor, who is to 
come to San Francisco for the purpose of con- 
ciliating the existing differences. Report 
curred in. 

Reports of Unions—Waiters No. 30—Donated 
$50.00 to the striking Textile Workers of New 
Miscellaneous Employees — Donated 
$25.00 to the Textile Workers strike. 
Grocery Clerks—All stores are unfair to 
the Grocery Clerks; requested friends of organ- 


con- 


now on 
chain 


ized labor not to patronize such stores. 

Report of Law and Legislative Committee—On 
State Proposition No. 6, vote No. Proposition 
No. 21, vote No. Charter Amendments—On No. 25, 
Yes. On No. 42, vote Yes. On No. 43, re- 
referred to committee. On No. 44, vote Yes. On 
No. 47, vote Yes. Report concurred in. 


vote 


Nomination for delegate to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor Convention—Secretary O’Connell 
being the only nominee, the chair declared him 
duly and regularly elected to represent this Coun- 
cil at the convention. 

New Business—Moved to invite Dudley Field 
Malone to address the Council; motion lost. 

Receipts—$722.66. Expenses—$307.56. 

Council adjourned at 10.55 p.m. 

JOHN A. O'CONNELL, Secretary. 
> 

A motorist was held up by a traffic policeman. 

“What's your name?” demanded the cop. 

“Abraham O’Brien Goldberg,” replied the man. 

“What's the O’Brien for?” asked the officer. 

“For protection,” returned Abraham. 
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JULIUS S. GODEAU, INC. 


Independent of the Trust 
FUNERAL DIRECTOR AND EMBALMER 
41 Van Ness Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Private Exchange Market 711 
OAKLAND STOCKTON 
‘ Funeral Service That Saves and Serves 
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DRINK CASWELL’S COFFEE 


Sutter 6654 
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The First Bank in the 
Mission District 
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GEO. W. CASWELL CO. 
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SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 


THE COST—Slightly over One Cent a Day 
THE RESULT — Security — No Worry 


Leave your valuables in a Safe Deposit Box 
or Store Your Suit Cases, Bulky Packages, 
and 
vacation. 


THE BANK OF CALIFORNIA 


SIXTEENTH STREET AND JULIAN AVENUE 


442 2nd St. 


Trunks in this 
Storage 


Bank while on your 
Rates on Application. 


Mission Branch 


Member Federal Reserve System 
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Buy Union Stamped Shoes 


We ask all members of organized labor to purchase shoes 


bearing our Union Stamp on the sole, inner-sole or lining of 


the shoe. We ask you not to buy any shoes unless you actually 


see this Union Stamp. 


Boot & Shoe Workers’ Union 


Affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 
246 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


COLLIS LOVELY 
General President 


CHARLES L. BAINE 
General Secretary-Treasurer 
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Brief Items of Interest 
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San 


week: 


Francisco 
unions died during the Charles E. 
Danville of the Albert V. 
Wales of the teamsters, Salvatore G. Granucci of 
the butchers, Nicholas J. Ayers of the ship caulk- 
ers, John D. Murray of 
Claude Christian of the carpenters. 

Emil Muri, 
Pacific Coast of the United Brewery, Flour, Cereal 
and Soft Drink North 
returned to the city after a visit of 


The following members. of 
past 


material teamsters, 


the railroad conductors, 


executive board member for the 


Workers of America, has 
a couple of 
weeks in the southern part of the State in the inter- 
Muri 
fairly good in that section. 
John L. 
for the State 
Angeles, where he 


est of his organization. reports conditions 
Kirchen, director of workers’ education 


Federation of Labor is now in Ios 
will spend about three weeks 
in organizing classes under the Ixtension Division 
He will 


State and de- 


of the University of California. shortly 


return to the northern part of the 
vote some time to getting classes under way in 
the Bay region. 

Chauffeurs’ Union No. 265 
teenth anniversary ball next Tuesday evening in 
California Hall, Polk and Turk 
is invitational and a large crowd is expected to 


will give its nine- 


streets. The ball 
the affair. 


No. 30 and 
have 


be in atiendance for 
Waiters’ 
ployees’ 


Union Miscellaneous Em- 
Union contributions to the 
striking textile workers of New Bedford, Mass. 
The former donated $50.00, while the latter made a 


gift of $25.00 to the strikers. 


made 


Louis Grasser, former member of the executive 
board of the International Elec- 
trical Workers, who is at Phoenix, 


Brotherhood of 
present in 
Ariz., in an effort to regain his health, reports that 
he is steadily improving. He is doing some work 
for the organization whenever the opportunity is 
presented and he says organization work is going 
on steadily in Arizon. He 
return to the Bay region. 

Brock of the 

Workers’ Union, who is in the city for a short stay 


expects later on to 


President International laundry 
before going to the American Federation of [Labor 
Convention in New Orleans, says that the recently 
organized union in Tacoma is making rapid prog- 
ress in its campaign for contracts with the differ- 
ent laundries in that city. Conditions are generally 
quiet throughout the country 
dustry, according to Brock. 
Luther C. president of the National 
Federation of Federal Employees, is paying a visit 
to California locals of his organization before pro- 
ceeding to the convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in New Orleans next month. The 
San first 


and unions of 


in the laundry in- 


Steward, 


local was the 
heads the list of all the 
employees. 


Francisco one organized 


Federal 


Robert B. Hesketh of Seattle was elected tem- 
porary secretary of the Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployees’ Alliance at the executive 
board meeting last week to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Jerre L. Sullivan. Hesketh will 
hold until the next convention of the or- 
ganization, which City 
August. He has Seattle for 
thirty-five years and a member of the city coun- 
cil for more than fifteen If Hesketh 
tinues to hold the office, it will be necessary for 
him to move to Cincinnati, Ohio, and he will not 
definitely decide the matter until he has consulted 
his family. 


International 


office 


meets in Kansas next 


been a resident of 


years. con- 


The Supreme Court refused to pass on the right 
of British subjects residing in Canada and work- 
ing in the United States to cross the border with- 


a) 


out immigration papers. The government took the 
position that a Canadian citizen, residing in Can- 
ada, but who crosses the boundary daily to work 
in the United States, should present an immigra- 
The lower Fed- 
eral courts held that the Jay Treaty of 1794 gave 
them free passage over the border and that under 
the law they non-immigrants, 
aliens visiting the United States temporarily for 
business and are not required to have immigration 
vises, 

E. J. Helck, assistant to Wood F. 
Axton, of the Axton-Fisher Tobacco Company, 
makers of Clown and Spud cigarettes and other 
union 


tion vise to enter this country. 


were who are 


President 


tobacco products, was in the city a few 
days the past week in consultation with the com- 
Herman Halter. He 
has been on a tour of the agencies in the west 
and was to visit all sections throughout the north- 
west on his way back to headquarters at Louis- 
ville. 


pany’s local representative, 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 


San, Francisco, Cal., October 1, 
To Organized Labor of California. 


1928. 


Greeting: 
recommendations made by 
State 
Labor on measures pending before the voters of 
California at the November election. 

The and titles of the 
herewith are 
ballot: 
Number 
on Ballot Title on Ballot 
No. 1—Reapportionment of 


Following are the 


the recent’ convention of the Federation of 


numbers used 


will be on the 


measures 
the same as they 


Recom- 
mendation 
Legislative 

Vote No 
Vote Yes 


Districts 
No. 3) 
No. 4+—Approving California State Park 
Act 
No. 9—Acquisition of 
by State 
-Acquisition of 


~Taxation 


Vote Yes 

Way 
Vote Yes 

Public 
Vote Yes 


Bonds 

Rights of 

No. 10 Land for 
Improvements 

No. 12—Authorizing State Aid to Needy 
Physically Handicapped Per- 

Vote Yes 

Vote Yes 

Vote Yes 

Vote Yes 


No. 15—Jurors Fees 
No. 17—Grade Separation Bonds 
No. 18—Absent Voters 
No. 19—Authorizing State Aid to Needy 

Blind Persons Vote Yes 

Fraternally, 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, CALIFORNIA 
STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR. 
Wm. P. Stanton, President; 
Paul Scharrenberg, Secretary-Treasurer. 
—o> 
MAN’S GREATEST FOES. 
Indolence and Deference are man’s greatest 

foes. By Indolence is meant man’s disposition to 
let some one else do for him what he should do 
for himself. This inaction is more pronounced 
when men are called upon to think. Nothing is 
more troublesome to the average man. He is 
pleased to be saved this effort. He accepts sec- 
ondhand opinions because this is easier than to 
form independent judgments. The Indolent man 
is mentally lazy. He yields to a strong-willed man. 
By Deference is meant man’s willingness to accept 
the views of those whom he secretly considers his 
“superiors.” Men may be educated, but it they 
lack will power they are found in the ranks of In- 
dolence and Deference. As a social force they are 
nil. They are only noticed by vote hunters and 
the census taker. 


IMPORTANT LABOR BOOK ISSUED. 


The Workers Education Bureau Press has just 
issued another important book for wage-earners 
entitled “Wage Arbitration.” This book was pre. 
pared for the Workers Education Bureau by 
George Soule of the Labor Bureau, Inc., and is the 
first volume of its kind which sets forth the {,1| 
records of the important arbitration cases in the 
New York job and printing industry, Chica. 
packing industry, the railroad and Cleveland Qar- 
ment industry. Here business agents, organizirs 
and students of labor problems will find a weaith 
of argument and information on the new wage pol- 
icy of the American Federation of Labor. This 
book represents the first attempt to develop a lay 
of industrial disputes. 


Copies of “Wage Arbitration” can be secured })y 
writing directly to the Workers Education Bure) 
Press, 476 West 24th Street, New York. The price 
is $2.00 in cloth; 75 cents in paper. 
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Union Labor Life Ins. Co. 
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E. R. SABLATSCHAN 
AGENT 


Douglas 6606 332 Pine St., San Francisco 
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MEN 


You Won’t 
Know Us 


WHEN you step into our 
re-decorated, cozy, com- 
fortable MEN’S Shoe 
Shop- New Colors- 

New Comforts- 
and New Values 


GREATER THAN 
EVER 


THE “UNION” STORE 


Phila 
FOUNDED 1881 
825 MARKET STREET 


THE RECOGNIZED LABEL 


IN RECOGNIZED CLOTHES 


HERMAN, Your Union Tailor 


1104 MARKET STREET 
CREDIT TO UNION MEN 


